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Robert the Brave. required to follow him. Robert did 

a not feel mortified by this change ; his 

(Continued.) new emplovment was stilldear to him» 


The friendship of Roger for Robert, 
the great qualities which were so dis- 
tinctly perceivable in the latter, and 
the remembrance of the signal servi- 
ces of his father, caused it to be de- 
termined that he should nct be separat- 
ed from the young count; but it was 
felt that it was more than ever necessa- 
ry to destroy even the shadow of equali- 
ty that still subsisted between them.— 
Robert was informed that it was intcnd- 
ed he should accompany the young 
count, and reminded at the same time, 
in the most serious manner, of the de- 
votion, respect, and gratitude, which he 
owed to the son of his lord. It wasintima- 
ted to him that the brilliant exercises 
of knights were not suitable to his 
Station, and that henceforth he must 
content himself with more modest 
functions. He was now frequenily 
directed to carry the arms of Roger.— 
His dress was changed, and, when he 
rode out with his young lord, instead 
oftaking his place beside him, he was 











and he considered it as sacred. He 
would say to himself, ‘I may advance 
before him, to ward off the blows that 
shall be aimed at him !* and at this gen- 
erous thought his eyes, raised towards 
heaven, would sparkle with a noble 
coi fidence. 

Roger, however, was far from an- 
nexing any value to these exterior 
marks of superiority. He still saw in 
Robert only his brother in arms. He 
submitted to the command of his father» 
without making any objection to the 
ceremonial which pained his heart; 
but so often as he was beyond the view 
of the count and countess, he would 
extend his hand to his friend, force him 
to take his place beside him; and it 
was to Robert the companion of his 
childhood, and not to the brother of 
Elvige, that his noble heart accorded 
these proofs of a friendship the most 
delicate and the most tender. 

The proposal of visiting the richest 
and the most brilliant countries of Eu- 
rope would haye been exquisitely 
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him what motive could bring her to} 
| which he foresaw it would be impos- 


pleasing to him, had his heart been still 
free ; bat he could not avoid feeling 
an anxious uneasiness when he recol- 


lected that he must soon leave for a/| 


long time the object he already so ar- 
dently loved. The redoubleti palpita- 
tions of his heart, his sighs, his anxiety, 
his grief, all convinced him that hon- 
ours, riches, and glory itself, Were un- 
satisfactory, and that it was only with 
Elvige that he could find happiness 
Without knowing,without foreseeing, 
without desiring love, he had yielded 
to all the emotions of his heart, without 
attempting toconstrainthem He had 
only beheld in Elvige a lovely girl, 
whose fa.her had saved the life of his 
parent. She was the sister of that Ro- 
bert for whom, from his earliest years 
he had conceived the tenderest friend- 
ship. Since he had seen her, he had 
only received from her, proofs of at 
tention and tenderness ; and thought 
that the sentiment he felt towards ber 
was only gratitude. The violent emo- 
tions of disappointment and the tortures 
of jealousy were unknown to him; the 
whole course of his life had elapsed 
without a cloud ; nothing warned him 
of the dangers of love; andit was not 
till the bonds of that passion were 
firmly formed and fixed, that he dis- 
covered what they were, and felt the 
impossibility of breaking them. 


No sooner did he perceive the real 


g@tate of his heart, than the obstacles. 
which opposed his happiness presented | 
themselves in crowds to his imagina- | 


tion He recoliected with a kind of 
dread the inflexible character of his! 
father, and the elevation of his rank ! 
The honours which surrounded him | 





—= 
appeared to him a fearful chain from 


sible to extricate himself. He said 


‘and a thousand times repeated to him. 


self, that every misfortune menaced 
him ; but the image of Elvige was too 
deeply engravenin his heart for any 
thing to efface it. No more could he 
hope for tranquility and happiness, and 
his sufferings were the more cruel as 
he was obliged to conceal them from 
every eye, and even from Robert him- 
self Not that he feared to lay open 
to his friend his innocent and pure 
heart, but generosity seemed to forbid 
his exposing him to share a grief which 
nothing couldassauge. He sought so- 
litude ; he wandered through the gar- 
dens, and plunged into the depth of 
the woods, where he might think on 
Elvige, and find nothing to interrupt 
his melancholly reveries. 

When he returned to the castle, and 
traversed its halls, he saw with a pain- 
ful emotion, that the example of his 
ancestorsforbade all hope. The sight 
of their trophies gave him acute u- 
easines, and the distinctive marks of 
the illustrious females of his family 
were almost odious in his eyes. Ne- 
ver could he look upon Robert with- 


of his dirth. But his ardent love was 
too spotless, too generous, to admit 
for a moment the idea of seduction— 
He was ignorant of the perfidious art 
of depicting vice in amiable colours.— 
He adored at once the beauty, the in 
nocence, and the virtue of Elvige, and 
he felt that she was entitled to the 
most tender and the most profound re- 
spect. He conceived that it would be 





a sentiment which he could not ac- 


out envying him the happy obscurity 





an insult to her to acquaint her with 
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company with the offer of his hand.— 
These reflections induced him to 
adopt the firmest resolution to conceal 
what he suffered : and thus his mel- 
ancholy increased every day.—Fiappi- 
ly it was not observed by the count 
and countess, whose attention was en- 
tirely occupied by the brilliant pre- 
parations they were making for his 
departure on his travels. 


Roger reflecting on all the dangers 
towhich he might be exposed by the 
ght of her he loved, carefully avoid- 
ed her presence ; but soon he felt no 
small uneasiness lest his frequent ab- 
sence should excite suspicion, and 
hoped to remove this by appearing to 
give himself up with extreme ardour 
to the pleasures of the chace. When 
inthe woods, he would wander far 
fom his attendants, preferring the 
most lonely places, where he might 
be at liberty to repeat the name of El- 
vige, though as often as his lips utter- 
edit, tears flowed from his eyes. 

Yet there were times when the 
exercise in which he was engaged 
suspended the emotions of his grief, 
and these were when he exercised his 
strength and address in attacking the 
fiercest wild boars. One day; one of 
these animals, pursued by the dogs, 
took shelter in a thick wood which 
skirted the forest on the side of the 
gardens, where, covered with foam, 
and with eyes sparkling with rage, he 
made head against the dogs, tear- 
ing many of them with his tusks, and 
opposing to them a resistance whick, 
numerous as they were, they could not 
overcome. Roger, hearing the noise, 
hastened to the! spot, and prepared to 
Mack the furious wild beast with the 


ee 








weapon he usually employed on such 
occasions. On a sudden the animal, 
disengaging himself from the dogs, 
rushed upon him; but Roger, with 
his usual courage and address, gave 
him a mortal blow with his pike, which 
extended him almost motionless at his 
feet. The impulse was so violent 
that the young count fell with him. 
At the same moment a loud shriek 
was heard. Roger was on his feet in 
an instant, at the sound of a voice 
which he could not mistake, and 
which appeared to proceed from a 
kind of thicket at the bottom of the 
gardens, near that part of the forest. 
Thither he flew with the utmost speed, 
and what was his surprise when he 
perceived Elvige deprived of sense! 
He clasped her in his arms, endeav- 
oured to revive her, and shuddered 
with despair at perceiving all his en- 
deavours fruitless. He dared not 
leave her to seek for aid, and his cries, 
stifled by his alarm andagitation, could 
not be heard. The tears which felf 
from his eyes moistened the counte+ 
nance of Elvige, and a feeble motion 
tnen announced that she would soon 
again view the light. She began to 
respire, open her eyes, and, with ea- 
ger gaze, surveyed the objects around 
her. ‘Ah!’ exclaimed shey perceiv- 
ing Roger who supported her, and 
whom she involuntarily pressedin her 
arms, ‘is it you? Are you not hurt ? 
For Heaven’s sake, satisfy me!’—at 
these words she became more calm, 
breathed more freely, her colour be- 
gan to return, and Roger no longer 
trembled for her life. But still alarmed 
at the accident of which he wished to 
learn the cause, he requested her in 


| the most pressing manacr, to inform 
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the place where he found her. At 
this question Elvige felt the palpita- 
tions of her heart redouble, a crimson 
blush overspread her cheeks, she hes- 
itated for some moments, and then 
replied, that, hearing the noise of the 
dogs while she was walking in the 
gardens, her desire to view the chace 
had brought her to that thicket, and 
that her fears had overpowered her 
when she saw him fall after having 
struck the boar Oh heaven!’ ex- 
claimed he, with a look of tenderness 
which made its way to her heart,— | 
‘can it he possible that the life of Ro- 
ger is so dear to you!’ Elvige cast 
down her eyes, her checks assumed a 
deeper crimson, her tongue could not 
utter a word. Roger, regaining his 
recollection, dared no longer, either | 
to question her or to look upon her. 








call; and, casting a last look on the 
object of his affections, which was 
followed by a sigh, rushed out of the 
thicket, joined his attendants, and led 
them with all speed fromthe place. 

When he was gone, Elvige collected 
her strength, & returned to the castle, 
silent and pensive, and unable to for- 
get what she had seen and heard,.— 
That Roger loved her she could no 
longer doubt, and still less was it possi- 
ble that she should not.fecl the hap- 
piness that could not be the conse- 
quence of such an assurance. Fora 
moment the misfortunes which futuri- 
ty was preparing disappeared from 
her view; but this seducing calm van- 
ished like the lightning’s flash She 
heard the voice of the countess call- 
ing her, and she must forget the ten- 
der sentiments which occupy her 


| 


She at length summoned up strength || heart, and go obsequiously to receive 


sufficient to break this painful silence, {her orders. 


She hastens, receives 





and replied with dignity—+ Can the | 


daughter of Robert ever forget the 
example of her father, and cease to 
love her masters?‘ Her masters !’ 


repeated Robert with a sensible agita- | 


tion: ‘In pity to me pronounce no 
more that word, which so fearfully 
pierces my heart! Is there any thvone 
which you are not worthy to ascend ! 
On! why have I not a sceptre to of- 
fer you?’ * 

At this moment the attendant hunts- 
man came up, and saw the wild boar 
expiring. Alarmed at finding the 
weapon with which he had becn 
wounded, and not perceiving Roger, 
they called with loud cries. The 
young count heard them, and felt the 
neccssity of answering them, and the 
still greater of preventing them from 
seeing Elvige. He replied to their 





them and prepares to fulfil them; 
while her reflections compel her to 
compare this humble servitude with 
|| the wishes which a moment before the 
amiable Roger had formed to raise 
her to a throne. 

The young count, altcr having as- 
sured his attendants of his safety by 
his presence, again quitted them— 
He could not resist the desire he felt 

to be alone, and indulge in reflecting 
,on all he had seen or heard. Notan 
jaction, not a word, escaped his re 
|membrance. He views Elvige sink- 

ing beneath her fears, and sees her 
‘once more reviving and fixing on him 
|| her eyes expressive of tender alarm. 
He seems to hear her eager and faul- 
tering voice. He recollects his own 
agitation, his answers, his wishes 
He reflects that he can no longer pre 
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serve his secret, and that the confes- 
sion of his passion can only tend to 
destroy the repose of Elyige. Thisis 
a crime of which heseverely accuses 
himself; and though his oppressed 
heart never felt ina more lively man- 
ner the necessity of having a friend 
to share its pains, he renews his reso- 
lution to conceal his sentiments with 
an impenetrable yeil. But it is in 
yain that he condemns himself to si- 
lence—nothing escapes the éyes of 
tender and true friendship, 
(To be Continued. ) 
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THE BRIEF REMARKER. 





Tue following advisory remark, by 
an inspired prophet to his familliar 
friend, contains a volume of instruction: 
And seekest thou great things for thy- 
self? Seek them not. Nothing is 
more certain than the yanity of hu- 
man greatness, not only for that it is 
transitory and perishable, but also, be- 
cause it is often accompanied with a 
more than ordinary shave of discom- 
fort and vexation. 

If we consider the first and great- 
est of all worldly distinctions, I mean 
extraordinary gilts of nature—even 
these, for the most part are heavily 
taxecdhby the impartial hand of the giv- 
er. The few men of real original 
genius, (few indeed in comparison of 
the number of those who lay claim 
to that high distinction) so far from 
being the happiest, are often the 
inmost wretched of mortals. The irri- 
tableness and spleen of distinguished 
authors, and especially of poets, are 
proverbial. The same texture and 
tone of the nervous system, which 


qualify them for soaring into the re- 














gions of fancy, or for painting nature 
in all her hues, disqualify them for cn- 
joying in an equal measure with the 
restof mankind, the common comforts 
and blessings of life: not to mention 
the bitterness of rivalry and the tor- 
ments of jealousy, which they are fa- 
ted to feel and endure. So that, as re- 
gards ease a.d comfort, plain come 
mon sense, with controlled passions, 
is far betterthan genius, when taxed, 
as itoften is, with morbid sensibility, 
and with passions violent and ungo- 
vernable. 

The greatest beauties are seldom 
the most amuabie, the most discreet 
and respectable, or the most happy of 
women ; while, not unfrequently, their 
beauty has been their ruin. And ine 
deed if we were to make a general 
survey of the extraordinary gifts of 
nature, and weigh together in the bal- 
ances, their advantages and disadvan- 
tages as regards the comfortof the 
possessors, we should find that in ma- 
ny, if not in most instances, the lat- 
ter are fully equal to the former. 


Nor are the gifts of fortune exempt 
from heavy taxation Vast wealth 
brings upon its possessor a load of 
incessant care, generates dispositions 
and feelings incompatible with quiet 
enjoyment, and oft-times makes prof- 
ligates of her children. Nay, even 
power, that idol of human ambition— 
even power, for which riches them- 
selves are chiefly coveted, is ordinari- 
ly accompanied with more of vexa- 
tion than enjoyment. 

While, on atime, I was reading in 
the Memores of General Lee, that 
‘« Washington, when speaking on the 
subject of death, would often declare; 
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that he would not refass his life were 
it in his option. While reading this 
extraordinary passage, I was touched 
with a momentary surprize. What! 
can this thing be so? The man, 
whose life was covered with glory, 
beyond that of almost any other mortal 
—could he be unwilling to travel over 
again the same brilliant path, and to 


enjoy anew the same high honors ! }} 


could he find sucha life tedious and 
irksome !—A few moments’ ref ection 
were sufficient, however, to convince 
me that the thing was neither incredi- 
ble nor wonderful. Inthe seven years 
of war, and the eight years of his ad- 
ministration, his solicitude and anxie- 
ty, lest, haply, by some imprudent step, 
he should commit the interests of his 
country, far outweighed, in allyproba- 
bility, every thing of real enjoyment 
that human greatness can bestow— 
Nor is it unreasonable to think, that 
during those fifteen anxious years, 
many a day labourer, nay, many a 
menial servant, enjoyed a greater por. 
tion of unalloyed worldly comfort, than 
the illustrious man whom the world 
held in such admiration. 


The object of the foregoing train of 
reficctions, is not at all to decry gen- 
ius or beauty, or riches, or power; 
but rather to evince that man or wo- 
man, in moderate circumstances, and 
ungifted with any uncommon endow- 
ments, may be quite as happy without 
these splendid distinctions, as those 
are who possess them. For the en- 
joyment of every essential comfort that 
this world can afford, there is need on- 
ly of health and competence, together 
with a contented mind and a thankful 





heart.—Conn. Courant, 





BURNING OF MOSCOW. 


Tue following account of the de. 
truction of Moscow, is copied fromthe 
review of Labaume’s Narrative of the 
Campaign in Russia, in the number of 
the Edinburgh Review just publish. 
ed .— 





“ The conflagration of Moscow af. 
‘fords the author ample materials for 
jan awful and affecting description. — 
When the French entered the city, 
they found it desolate. No cry, nor 
noise of any sort was heard ; but a 
thick smoke was observed to arise in 
the form of a column, from the cen- 
tre ofthe town. They advanced wit! 
cautious steps, frightened at the lone- 
liness of the streets, and apprehensive 
of treachery. In the middle of the 
town, near the Exchange, a few inhab- 
itants were seen assembled around 
the Kremlin ; and farther on, a crowd 
of soldiers exposed to sale a vast col- 
lection of articles which they had pil- 
laged. Advancing still farther into 
the city, the number of soldiers in- 
creased ; they ‘were seen in troops, 
carrying on their backs pieces ofcloth, 
loaves of sugar, and whole bales of 
merchandize. Our author was ata 
loss to account for this shocking disor- 
der, when he was informed that the 
smoke which he had seen on entef- 
ing the town, proceeded from the Ex- 
change, which was full of goods, and 
to which the Russians set fire, when 
they commenced their retreat. Be- 
ing impelled by curiosity to advance, 
he at length penctrated into the inte- 
rior of the building, which was by this 
time a prey to the ames; and he prow 
ceeds with his narrative in the follow: 
ing terms. 
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“No cry, no tumult was heard in 
this scene of horror. Every one found 
abundantly sufficient to satisfy his 
thirst for plunder Nothing was hear- 
ed but the crackling of the flames, and 
the noise of the doors that were broken 
open, and occasionlly a dreadful crash 
caused by the falling inol some vault. 
Cottons, muslins, and in short ali the 
most costly productions of Europe and 
Asia, were a prey tothe flames The 
cellars were “filled with sugar, oil, and 
vitriol ; these burning all at once in 
the subterrraneous warehouse, sent 
forth torrents of flame through thick 
iron grates, and presented a striking 
image of the mouth of hell. It was a 
spectacle both terrible and affecting. 
Even the most hardened minds were 
struck with a conviction that so great 
a calamity would on some future day, 
call forth the vengeance of the Al- 
mighty upon the authors of such 
crimes.” 

“ It was at first imagined that the 
fire would not extend beyond the Ex- 
change. But every one was struck 
With astonishment and regret, when at 
the dawn of the following day, the 
conflagration was seen raging on every 
side—the wind, which was violent, 
giving irresistable fury to the flames. 
A great part of the population of Mos- 
cow, concealed in cellars, or other se- 
cret recesses of their houses, were 
how seen rushing in dismay from 
their hiding places; some carrying 
with them their most precious effects, 
while others saved only their chil- 
dren who were closely clasped in their 
arms. The fire soon reached the fin- 
est parts of the city, and involved in 
indiscriminate ruin all the most cost- 
ly monuments of architecture and 











taste. ‘ The hospitals too (continues 
our author,) which contained 20,000 
wounded Russians, now began to burn. 
This offered a harrowing and dreadful 
spectacle. Almost allof these miser- 
able creatures perished. A few who 
still lingered, were seen crawling, half 
burnt, among the smoaking ruins; 
and others groaning, under heaps of 
dead bodies, endeavouring in vain to 
extricate themselves from the horrible 
destruction which surrounded them,’ 
Tbe confusion and tumult which eve- 
ry where prevailed, was still farther 
increased, when the soldiers received 
permission to pillage the city. Sol- 
diers, sutlers, galley-slaves,and prosti- 
tutes, were then seen eagerly running 
about the streets, ransacking the de- 
serted palaces, and carrying off what- 
ever could gratify their avarice — 
‘ Some (continues the narrative) ¢ cov- 
ered themselves with stuffs richly 
worked with gold; some were enve- 
loped in beautuful and costly furs, 
while others dressed themselves in 
women’s and children’s pelisses; and 
even the galley-slaves concealed their 
rags under the most splendid court 
dresses; the rest crowded intothe cel- 
lars, and forcing open the doors, drank 
the most luscious wine, and carried 
off an immense booty.” 

‘* The approach of night added new 
sorrows to the conflagration, and the 
narrative contains the following des- 
cription of this dreadful scene. 

* Penetrated by so many calamities, 
I hoped that the shades of night would 
cast a veil over the dreadful scene 3 
but they contributed on the contrary, 
torender the conflagration more visi-« 
ble. The violence of the flames, 
which extended from north to south, 
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‘no idle dream, for when I approached 
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and were strangely agitated by the 
wind, produced the most awful appear- 
ance, on asky which was darkened by 
the thickest smoke. Nothing could 
equal the anguish which absorbed eve- 
ry fieling heart, and which was in- 
creased in the dead of the night, by 
the cries of the miserable victims who 
were savagely murdered, or by the 
screams of the young females, who 
fied for protection to their weeping 





their servants ail assembled there,nor 
could I prevail on them to leave it, 
fur they creaded our soldiers more 
than the fire. The tather was sitting 
on the threshold of the door, and ap- 
peared desirous of appeasing, by the 
sacrifice of his own life, the ferocity of 
those barbarians, who advanced to in- 
sulthis family. Twoof his daughters, 
pale, with disheveled hair, and whose 
tears added to their beauty, disputed 


mothers, and whose ineffectual strug-|) with him the honor of the martyrdom. 


gic, tended only to inflame the pas- 
sion of their violators. Tothese dreaa- 
ful groans and heart-rending cries, 
Wiich every moment broke upon the 
ear, were added, the howling of uogs, 
which, chained to the doors of the pa- 
laccs, according to the custom of Mes. 
cow, could not escape from the fire 
Which surrounded them. 

* | flattered myself that sleep would 
for a while release me from these re- 
volting scenes; butthe most frightful 
recoilections crowded upon me, and 
ali the horrors of the evening again 
passed in review My wearied senses 
seemed at last sinking into repose, 
whe the light of a near and dreadful 
conflaration, piercing into my room, 
suddenly awoke me. IJ thought my 


room wasa preyyto the flames. It was 








the window, I saw that our quarters 
Were on fire, and that the house in} 
which I lodged, was im the utmost dan- i 
ger Sparks were thickly falling in our 
yard. and on the wooden roofs of our 
stables Lran quickly to my landlord 
and bis farmly. Perceiving their dan- 
ger, they had already quitted their 
habitation, and had retired to a subter- 
Yancan vault, which afforded them 


F at length succeeded in snatching 


them by violence from their asylum, 
under which they would otherwise 
soon have been buried.” 


“ The fourth corpse having recciv- 
ed orders to quit Moscow, proceeded 
towards Peter's Row, where it en- 
camped; and here the author saw the 
wretched inhabitants taking their de- 
parture from their ruined habitations, | 
to wander they knew not whither. He 
describes this afflicting spectacle in 
the fullowing terms: 


* At that moment, about the dawn 
of cay, I witnessed the most dreadful 
and the most affecting scenes whichit 
is possible to conceive, namely, the une 
happy inhabitants drawing upon som: 
mean vehicles all thet they had been 
able to save from the con flagration— 


| The soldiers having robbed them of 


their horses, the men and women were 
slowly and painfully dragging along 
these little carts, some eof which con- 


‘tained an infirm mother, others pata- 


lytic old men, and others the misera- 
ble wreck of half consumed furniture 5 
children half naked, followed these in- 


teresting groupes. Afiliction. to which 


their age is commonly a stranger, was 


more security. I found them with , impressed cyen on their features ; and 
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“when the soldiers approached them, 
they ran crying into the arms of their 
mothers. 

«“ Moscow continued burning for 
nearly four days ” 
a 

WIER'S CAVE 

Aoother Cuvern has of late been dis- 
covered in Augusta County, Virg.; the 
discoverer one Weir. This cave, for 
spaciousness and romantic scenery, 
beats § Madison’s Cave’ all hollow. 
Gen. Calvin Jones, who visited it 
in March last, has given a map, and 
published a very minute description of 
it. According to the map, Wier’s 
Cave is somewhat in the form of a cap- 
dlestick—from the socket of which 
one branch is projected; and it is 
through the top or socket of this 
branch that the Cave is entered.— 
W nilst proceeding thro’ this branch, 
five superb rooms are visited, they are 
called the Auti-Chamber, Solomon’s 
Temple, Curtain Roum, Tambourin or 
Music Room, and the Ball Room. 
Ou leaving the branch the explorer 
passes down Jacob’s Ladder, and finds 
himself in the Vestibuie, just below 
the socket of the candlestick, and pro- 
ceeding to the sucket he finds it form- 
ed by a Saloon; he then visits Wash- 
ington Hall, Lady \Vashington’s Draw- 
ing Room, the Diamond Room, the 
Wilderness, and then arrives at the 
Garden of Eden, which forms the bot- 
tom ofthe candlestick. 
turns to the worid by the same route 
he descended out of it. Many of the 
rooms are one hundred feet high, and 
twenty to fifty wide, with arches, pil- 
lars, statues, curtains, &c. &¢. in a 
wonderful and regular style. The 
Cave is solid lime stone ;—its tem- 


lic then re- 














perature always 55 = It is supposed to 
approach very near to, or to be con- 
nected with * Madison’s Cave’, which 
is fully described in Mr. Jefferson’s 
Notes. The hill in which the Caves 
are, presents a perpendicular front of 
200 feet in height to the south branch 
of the Shenandoah. 
PRUPHECY 
Of a celebrated British Historian, with re- 
gard to the United States of America. 
Extracted from Sir John Dalrymple’s cele- 
brated Memoris of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, wrote in 1807. 


Stationed thus in the middle, and on 


the east and on the west sides of the 


| 


world, the English Americans will 
form not only the mest potent, but the 
most singular empire that has ever ex- 
isted; because it will consist, not in 
the dominion of part of the land of the 
globe, but in a dominion of the whole 
ocean. 

To all nations their empire will be 
dreadful ;—because their ships will 
sail wherever billows roll or wind can 
waft them; and because their people, 


‘capable of subsisting cither almost 


wholly on the produce of the waters 


by means of their fisheries, or on the 
plunder and contributions of mankind, — 


if they choose to do so, will require 
few of their numbers to be employed in 
manufactories or husbandry at home ; 
and therefore, like the ancient Spartans 
who defied ail the power of Paris; or 
the roving Normans, who pillaged the 
sea coast of Europe from Jutland to 
Dalmatia, the occupations of every ci- 
tizen will lie, not in common employ- 
ments of peace, but in powers of of- 
fence and defence alone. 

Whether they may have arts and let- 
ters, will bea matter of chance. But 








—— 
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if they shall be blest with arts and let- 
ters, they will spread civilization over 
the universe. If, on the other hand, 
they shall not be blest with them, then, 
they will once more plunge into the| 
same darkness, which natiens have 
thrown upon each other, probally much 
oftener than history can tell : and when| 
that happens, England, with all her! 
glories, and all her liberty, will be! 
known only as aspeck on the map of 
the world, as ancient Egypt, Sicily, 
Pontus, and Carthage are now. 

a Ce 


VARITITY. 


A valuable interchange has been 
made at the eastern and western ex- 
tremities of the globe. The Maran- 
ham Cotton, culuvated so abundantly 
in the Brazils, has been transplanted 
into the East-Indies, and the experi 
ment has been attended with great suc- 
cess. Under the patronage of the 
prime minister Araujo, a number of 
tea plants, with Chinese gardeners, 
have been imported into the Brazils, 
and the plantations formed under 
their management afford every pros- 
pect of arich harvest from that im- 
portant vegetable. The decoction pre- 
pared from this exotic is said to be 
equal to that produced from the com- 

 modity of its native soil. 


—<=—=— 
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CURIOUS MARRIAGE. 


The Curate of Shepton-Mallet (says 
a London paper) lately attached him- 
self to a little dirty errand girl. to the 
great mortification ofthis family, who 
interposed, and by the good offices of 
the Rector, imagined they had prevent- 
ed the marriage. ‘The Curate publish-, 
ed his own bans, and on the third Sun- 
day gave the Congregation notice, that 





if the Rector would not marry him the 
following Sunday, he would marry him- 
self. The rumor spread through the. 


rate petlotinied the service to the end 

of the second lesson; he then applied 
aloud to the Clerk, for the assistance 
of the Rector, and was told the Rector 
was gone out of town. He appealed 
pathetically to the congregation, hand- 
ed his doxy, dressed in a scarlet habit, 
from a pew to the altar, where he per- 
formed the service with great compo- 
sure—the Clerk officiating as father; 
and when the ceremony was conclud- 
ed, he took the bride into his arms, 
and smacked her lips until the church 
rang withtheechoes. The congrega- 
tion was silent and orderly from asto- 
nishment. <A few gentlemen, who had 
crowded near the altar, smiled at the 
oddity of some of the Curate’s situa. 
tions, when he questioned himself, &e. 
He instantly reprimanded them, and 
with such authority as to insure attens 
tion. He led the bride back to the 
pew—went into the desk and pulpit, 
concluded the service of the day, and 
the marriage was never disputed. 





HONOR AMUVUNG THIEVES. 


A short time since a celebrated ad- 
vocate, practising at the criminal bar 
at Paris, lost his waich at the opera, 
and soon after meeting one of the 
light-fingered fraternity, mentioned 
the circumstance, and expressed his 
surprise that he, who had so often be- 
friended delinquents, should become 
the object of plunder; he was answer: 
Jed, that a mistake must have occur- 
red, and was assured he should soon 
hear of his property. The next day 
the watch was returned, with a valua- 
ble shawl for the advocate’s lady; 
the parcel also contained a receipt, 
and a note stating that this was sent to, 
show that the shawl was bought ata 
respectable tradesman’s, lest any suS- 
picion might arise that it had been 
procured i; the usual manner, and on 
that account might be rejected. 





THE JEWS AT ROME 
Are allowed to reside there only on 





country, and the church was crowded |, condition of their appearing once a 


beyond all former examples. Thecu-! week ina church where missionaries 
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are appointed to recommend their 
conversion. Vergers patrole the 
aisles, and touch with a white wand 
the yellow badge on the shoulders of 
those who fall asleep. Zhe richer 
Jews attend with cotton in their ears. 
There is usually about Easter an un- 
usual conversion of some Jew, who 
is baptised with great exultation, and 
liberally rewarded He often relaxes 
again about Christmas, in order to be 
ready for the next anniversary triumph 
of the faith— Lon. Paper. 





FEMALE COURAGE. 


On the 23d, of March last, the wife 
of Mr. Charles, of Brimfield, ( Mass.) 
observed a mad Fox leap into ahog 
pen in the yard, in which were four 
hogs, which he bit very much. She 
followed him with aclub, when he 
turned upon her with his mouth open 
and frothing. She levelled a blow at 
him, which fortunately brought him to 
the ground, and he was soon alter dis- 
patched—two of the hogs have since 
run mad and cied. 

—— 

Misers, says the editor ofthe Annual 
Necrology, are generaily bachelors. 
This circumstance undoubtedly origi- 
nates ina peculiar specious of econo- 
my; for possessing the facukky of ree 
tention in an eminent degree, they seem 
averse to the idea of even squandering 
away their affections. 

s+ 
ANECDOTES, 


OF AN ALGIER PIRATE. 


At the time when Monsieur D’Es- 
trees bombarded Algiers, M.D. Choi- 
seul, was ordered into the harbour, to 
set fire tothe enemy’s ships. He un- 
dertook this dangerous enterprize with 
the same intrepidity which he had man- 


ifested on other occasions ; but being 


overtaken by night, he found himself 
surrounded by several ships, and final- 
ly was taken prisoner by the barbari- 
ans. His youth, rank, and courage, 
far from pleading in his favour, only 


irritated his savage enemies in the 











| greatest degree ; and he was accord- 











ingly sentenced to be lashed to the 
mouth of a gun, which on being fired 
would naturally put a speedy, and 
desperate end to the victim’s exist- 
ence. An oid pirate, who had for- 
merly been the prisoner of this young 
gentleman, and been used by him 
with the utmost tenderness, intercec- 
ed, but in vain. Shocked at the un- 
relenting spirit of his countrymen, he 
followed Choiseul to the place of exe- 
cution, and when they were preparing 
to fire the gun, he ran to the unfortu- 
nate victim of their barbarity and 
clinging around him, called out to the 
gunner to execute his dreadful pur- 
pose; for said he, since I cannot save 
the life of my benefactor, I shall at 
least enjoy the melancholy comfort 
of perishing with him; The Dey 
Ghezzar, with a species of awful ad- 


miration, ordered the prisoner to be 


immediately released. 





Two sailors were lately observed 
busily employed in lifting an Ass over 
the wall of a pound, where he was con- 
fined. On asking the reason, the tars, 
with true humanity, and in character, 
made the following reply :—* Why 
look ye master, we saw this here ani- 
mal aground withourvictuals, d’ye see, 
and so my mesmate ana I agreed to 
cut his cable, and give him his liberty, 


because we have known, before nowy 


what it is to be atshort allowance. 
-_ —~ 
LONG AND SHORT TAILS. 


A person asked a farmer what he 
must give him to take his horses to 
grass. § Why,’ said the farmer, ¢ for 
long-tail’d borses 4 shilings, and for 
bob-tails 6, per week.’ The person 
wondered at the difference of the 
charge, which the farmer, at his desire, 
explained. The reason is this:—In 
hot weather the long-tail’d horses are 
so busy in switching the flies, that they 
have not time to eat so much as the 
others; but the bob-tails have nothing 
else to do, 


| 
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Seat of the Muses. 











For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


Lines sufijiosed to be written by a 
youthful christian. 


“ He whose soul reposes his firm trust in 
* God, like the halcyon that builds on the 
« waves, if storms arise, inay be iossed but 


* not endangered.” 
YOUNG’S CUNTAUR. 


I sovcut my Maker in my early youth, 

And bent my fooisteps to the patlis of truth : 

Fleet were my steps and flowery was the 
way 

And fair the light of wisdom’s gtittering ray. 

Oft times a beam of emanating light 

Bursts with new force on my enraptur’d 
sight 37 

I stood amaz’d such goodness to behold 

As man ne’er thought of, had no seer fore- 


told ; 
I bless’d the hand, such wonders could per- 
form, 
As calm‘d the heart and quell’d its rising 
storm. 


Who that can read this wonder, has not read? 
He bid the raging waters leave their bed; 
Parted the stormy sea, and bid it vise 
In walls of crystal, towering to the skies, 
Then led his flock, his chosen people thro’ 
In Pharoali‘s sight and daring Egypt‘s view ; 
These in pursuit, attempt the new made 
path, 
Till in an instant, God’s o’erwhelming wrath 
Bid the o’erwhelming waves together roll, 
And in onercommon ruin, swept the whole. 
Who, that can read, and has not read this 
truth, 
Whether in age or inexperienc’d youth, 
That He, for man deputed from the skies, 
Nid cause the blind to see, the dead to rise ; 
Cave to the dumb articulating voice, 
«* And bid the mourmer in his God rejoice ;” 
Stoop’d from tlic hight of Godhead to the 
grave, 
Bled on the cross and died, mankind to save, 
Mave I not reason then to seck my God; 
“And tread the paths his followers have 
trod 7”? 














Yes ! [will serve him, I will praise him still, 
Tho’ he should turn my present good to ill ; 
Tho’ clouds of Heaven in anger round me 
roll, 
And threatning dangers perturbate my soul; 
Tho‘ nature‘s charms extatic be denied, 
And liberty, her darling and her pride ; 
Tho‘ all that‘s worth enjoying here below, 
Should like its kindred dust, be levelled low ; 
Tho‘ I be doom‘d in poverty to roam, 
Without the favour of a sheltring home ; 
Cast on the stormy world, without a friend 
To share my woes, to censure or commend ; 
Still will I praise him ; I will kiss the rod, 
And bend my knee subservient to my God! 
SUILENROC, 
_—) <> oon~_ 
ON THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL BOY. 


Bricur as the gems Indostan’s valleys 
boast, 
Sweet as the odors of Arabia’s coast, 
A pearly dew-drop see, some flower adorn, 
And grace with all its pride the rising morn; 
But soon the sun emits a fiercer ray, 
And the fair fabric tumbles to decay, 
Low in the dust the beauteous ruin lies, 
While the pure vapor secks its native skies ; 
\ fate like this, to the dear youth was given, 
ile sparkled. ..bloomed....and was exhaled to 
Heaven. 
-_—ED 2): ae 
THE BIRTH OF A BLUSH, 





Wuew o’er the pure and blissful earth 
Vice first her baneful influence shed ; 
And gave those latent poisons birth 
That through life’s sweet infection spread; 


Bereft of home, her form to screen, 
Meck modesty, deserted, stray’d, 
Innoticed and unknown when seen, 
Pensive she droop’d, her beauteous head. 


For Affectation, child of Guile, 
Usurp’d the virgin’s small domain ; 

Assum’d her air, her artless smile, 
And undisputed held her reign. 


Then Heaven benign bestowed her aid, 
The fiend’s increasing pow’r to crush ; 

Bore to the light the feeble maid, ; 
And mark‘d her presence with a BLUSU- 
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BATTLE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


‘Tis night the combats rage is ofer, 

The watch-fires blaze trom hill to hill, 
The bugle note is heard no more, 

But all is solemn, hush’d and still ! 
Save where some faint and mournful tone 
Swells on the midnight breeze a dying moan. 


Now chang‘d the scene, where morn beheld 
A gallant host in bright array , 
While martial notes exulting swell‘d, 
To cheer the brave on danger’s way ; 
And. hope and valour bade the pulse beat 
high, 
Thrill’d the warm heart and firfd the 
kindling eye. 


Now the pale beams, by moonlight shed, 
A field of blood disclose, 
Where, on their chill and lowly bed, 
The martyr’d brave repose ; 
And the dead ca!m, the desolate suspence, 
With nameless horror chill the shudd'ring 
scnse. 


Thousands are here, who sprang to arms 
When the shrill clarion peal’d the strain, 
By danger'‘s call, or glory’s charms, 
Ne’er to be rous’d again. 
F’en now, while shades and stillness reign, 
A viewless band are near—the spirits of the 
slain, 


Whence came that deep tremendous sound : 
Whence broke that flash, intensely bright, 
Bursting the midnight calm profound ? 
A canncn peal disturbs the night ! 
‘Tis past, and deeper is the gloom, 
And all again is silent as the tomb. 


Glancing by fits on shivered stecl, 
A quiv’ring light the moon-beams throw. 
And through the broken clouds reveal 
Full many a sight of death and woe ; 
Gleaming on pallid Forms around, 
Strech’d on the soldier’s bicr, the cold and 
dewy ground. 


Midnight and death, o‘er all the soil, 
A fearfal, deep repose have spread : 

Worn with long hours of martial toil, 
The living slumber with the dead, 











vn ~ 


Nor hear the wounded faintly sigh ; 
Nor dream of those who round them bleed 


and die. 


Rest, slumb’rers, rest ! the morn shall wake, 
And ye to arms again shall rise ! 

Your sleep the clarion call shall break, 
And life and hope shall fire your eyes. 
But oh ! what thousands strew the battle 

plain, 
Whom day-spring ne'er shall wake, nor war- 
note rouse again 
[Lon. Paper. 
— ae ee 
TRANSLATED FROM THE MEDEA OF 


EURIPIDES, 
By Campbell, author of the Pleasures of 


Hope. 

Tet me, ye bards, whose skill sublime 
First charm’d the ear of youthful Time 
With numbers wrapt in heav‘nly fire, 
Who bade delighted Echo swell 
The trembling transports of the lyre, 

The murmur of the shell,— 
Why to the burst of Joy alone 
Accords sweet Music’s soothing tone ? 
Why can no bard, with magic strain, 
In slumbers steep the heart of pain? 
While varied tones obey your sweep 
The mild, the plaintive, and the deep, 
Bends not despairing Gricf to hear 
Your golden lute, with ravish’d ear? 
Oh! has your sweetest shell no power to 
bind 
The flercer pangs that shake the mind, 
And lull the wrath, at whose command 
Murder bares his gory hand ! 
When fiush’d with joy, the resy throng 
Weave the light dance, ve swell the song ! 
Cease, ye vain warblers! cease to charm 
The breast with other raptures warm ! 
Cease ! till your hand with fhagic strain 
In slumbers steep the heart of pain! 
a © =o 
TO LAURA. 
Oh! unexampled maid, whose charms 

All my enraptur‘d thoughts possess ; 
Wherefore absent from my arms, 

Thus long—ah ! why so slow to bless? _ 
Go, gentle zephyr ; as you pass, 

Tell her you saw me in the grove, 
Impatient waiting ; bid/her haste 
To quiet my disorder‘d breast, 

And tune my jarring soul to love. 


wi 








me - 
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The 40th celebration of American 
Independence took place in this city 
on Tuesday last, but it is believed, 
without quite as much parade as on 
many former occasions, ‘The differ- 
ent societies had their processions and 
orations ; and the corporation, as usual, 
gave a splendid dinner on the occa- 
sion. The Steam Frigate, this day, 
made a second essay of her moving 
powers, to thé great satisfaction of all 
present. The Columbian says, “ The 
frigate went round into the North riy- 
er, saluted the French frigate lying 
there, and then shaped her course for 
Sandy look. On reaching there, she 
saluted the fort, tuok a pilot from an 
outward bound brig as passenger, and 
returned to town and landed her pas- 
sengers at the baliery; having run the 
distance of at least 45 miles in 6 hours 
& 43 minutes, from the time she clear- 
ed the French frigate‘s stern. 

On the 3d inst. sailed from Boston, 
bound to the Meditcrranean, the U.S. 
ship of the line, Independence, Com. 
Bainbridge, captain Crane, with the 
sloops of war, Erie, capt. Ridgely ; 
Chippewa, capt. Reed; and schooner 
Lynx, capt. Storer. 

On Monday last arrived here the 
U. S. brig Tom-Bowline, capt. Carl- 
ton from a cruise inthe Pacific Ocean. 

The ‘Tom-Bowline sailed from this 
porton the 13th of January, in company 
with the late U. S. frigate President, 
and sloops of war Hornet and Peacock, 
and private armed merchant brig Ma- 
cedonian, and parted company with the 
Hornet on the third day out, and did 
not fall in with her again until the 24th 
of March, off the Island of Tristan de 
Cunha. When they first made her she 
had in company the British sloop of 
war Penguin, her prize, and appre- 
hending the Peacock and Tom-Bow- 
line were British cruizers, she scuttled 





The following are the particu- . 
lars of the action, furnished by Lieut. 
Brownlow, of the Marines, belonging 
to the Hornet, who has in charge the 
colours of the Penguin and despatches 
for government. On the 23d of March, 
off the Island’ of Tristan de Cunha, 
the Hornet, capt Biddle, rated 18 and 
mounting 20 guns, (eighteen 32 pound 
carronades and two long 12’s) fell in 
with his Majesty’s sloop of war Pen- 
guin, rated 18 and mounting 2! guns, 
(eighteen 32 pound carronades, two 
long 12's, one 12ib. carronade on the 
forecastle, and two brass swivels in het — 
tops,) witha crew of 158 men, and af. 
ter an action of 22 minutes, succeeded 
in capturing her, with the loss on board 
the Hornet of on/y one man killed and 
11 wounded. ‘The loss on board the 
Penguin was 17 killed, including the 
captain and boatswain, and 38 wound- 
ed. 

Lieut. Brownlow informs us, that 
about a minute after the Penguin 
struck to the Hornet, and the action 
had ceased, a shot was fired from the 
Penguin, which wounded capt. Biddle , 
severely in the neck, but from which 
wound he was fas: recovering. The 
Penguin was much shattered,having 33 
round shot in her hull, her fore-mast 
shot away 4 feet above deck, and bow- 
sprit close to the night-heads. The 
Hornet came off with the loss of her 
spanker-boum, carried away by a round 
shot, and several grape in her hull.— 
During the engagement Lieut. Con- 
nor of the Hornet was wounded in the 
| hand and through the thigh. and in that 
| situation remained on deck till the bat- 
tle was over, peremptorliy refusing to 
|be carried below. - The day after the 
action the Tom-Bowline in co. with 
the Peacock fell in with the Hornet, 
and then put into the Island of Tris- 
tan de Cunha, on the Brazils, where 
they remained 20 days, and then made 
a cartel of the Tom-Bowline and sent 
i her with the prisoners to St. Salvador 

where they were landed.---Col. 


In consequence of the appearance uf 











seyeral mad dogs inthis city, the Cor- 
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poration have passed a law, that no 
cog shall go at large in this city, on or 
after the tenth of August next, under 
the peralty of ten dollars, upon the 
owner or owners. 


The British packet Ranger, was 
seized last week by the revenue ofh- 
cers of this port, for smug gling mer- 
chandize. 

FIRES BY STABLES. 

Under this head we may class the 
origin of perhaps three- fourths of all 
our fires, for many years past,by which 
millions of property have been des- 
‘troyed, and thousands reduced to beg- 
gary. + 

In this city, on the 5th inst. a fire 
broke out ina Livery Stable two doors 
from the corner.of Lombardy, in Mar- 
ket street (formerly East Gcorge 
strect) and before it could be got un- 
der, destroyed about twenty wooden 
buildings. Indeed all that part ofthe 
city was threatened with destruction ; 

And yesterday morning, about one 
o’clock, another fire broke out, at the 
corner of Pump and Third streets, 
which originated in a stable, and was 
not got under before 8 or 10 buildings 
were destroyed—and one horse burnt 
todeath. 

At Richmond, Vir. the 27th ult. 
the Virginia Inn Stables, took fire, in 


which 25 horses were miserably con- | 


sume«,tugether with adwelling house. 
Loss estimated at $4,000. 


On Wednesday evening, a young | 


Woman jumped off the Battery and was 
drowned A gentleman, who Was seat- 
ed near the place, saw her fall, and ran 
to her assistance, but was too late to 
save her 
rose to the surface ofthe water, groan- 
ed, and immediately disappeared Sve 


As he came to the spot, she | 








veral of the crew of the Revenue Cut- | 


ter,also made an unsuccessful effort 
to save her. 


verdict of Suicide 

The City-Inspector reports the death 
of 49 persons, during the week end- 
ing on the first day of July. Of whom 


19 were men, 10 women, 11 boys and 
9 girls, 





The body has been) 
found, and the inquest brought ina. 








____— Nuptial. 


——————— 


MARRIED, 

By the rev. Mr Parkinson, Mr. George 
Penoyer, to Miss Marrietta Crane, both of 
this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Bork, Mr. Thomas John- 
son, merchant, to Miss Mary Disbrow, 





daughter of Mr.John Disbrow, all of this city 


By the rev. Dr. Bowen, George W. Rogers, 
esq. of the U. S, Navy, to Miss Ann M. Per- 
ry, of R. Islan‘. 

At Great Neck, (L. 1.) Mr. Daniel Smith, 
merchant of New-York, to Miss Susan H. 
Mitchell, of the former place. 


A GRAVE MARRIAGE. 


On the 26th June, in Caswel county, N.C. 
by the rev. Barzilla, Graves, capt. Willian 
Graves, son of John Graves, esq. to Miss 
Nancy Graves, daughter of gen. Azariah 
Graves. ; 

The Graves, ‘tis said, 
Will yield théir Wead, 
When Gabriel‘s trumpet shakes the skies, 
But if God please, 
From Graves like these, 
A dozen living folks may rise. 


At Hempstead, L. I.) on the 24th June, 


the rev. William Heart, to Miss Lydia H. 


Moore. 

Whoever heard the like before ? 

She‘s got two Hearts and he’s got AZoore. 
In Providence, on Wednesday evening last, 

by the rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr. George F. 

Drown, to Miss Ann Whiting, both of that 

place. 

It is not strange that George should wish 

To taste so fair, so sweet a fish ; 

But it surprises all the town, 

That iove could make a Whiting Drown. 


a 
Obituary. 


DIED, 


Mr. Benjamin Titus, aged 71. 

Mrs. Catharine White. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dickey, widow of capt. 
George Dickey , 

Of an apoplexy, in the 45th year of his 
age, Mr. Thomas Hicks, second surviving 
son of the hon. Whitehead Hicks, formerly 
mayor of this city. 

Mr. William Pratt, in the 45th yeer of 
his age. 

John C, Lv diow, esq. in the 47th year of 
his age. 
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A French Teacher, 


Who has taught eight years with ap- 
probation in a family of high respect- 
ability, offers his services to attend 
six or eight young Ladies four hours 
a day: or he will attend a family in 
the Country. With the Freach he 
teaches Writing, Arithmetic, and 
Book-keeping. Enquire at this office 
June 24. (3t) 


Wanted immediately 


A Lad of about *2 or 14 years of age, 
of good Morals, as an Apprentice to 





the Tayloring Business. Apply at 
No. 140 Front-street. 
June 24. as (St) 





BO An Apprentice tothe Printing 
Business is wanted A lad of 15 or 16 
years of age, of good principles and 
suitable education, may hear of a good 
situation by applying at this office. 

June 24, 


¥ROM LONDON. 
MRS. S. COOKE, Miiliner, Fancy Dress, 
Pelice and Corsett maker, respectfully in 
forms the Ladies of New-York and its vi- 
cinity, that she has opened in the above line, 
at No. 262 William-street, where, by an as- 
siduous attention to the above branches, she 
hopes to merit the patronage of those La- 
dies who :nay please to favour her with their 
comman(s.—Also, a good assortment of 
‘THREAD LACES, LACE VAILS, &c. 
Julv 8 (7w) 


BLACK PINS FOR MOURNING, 
To be had Wholesale and Retail of 
A.& F,. OGSBURY, 

NO. 77 WELLIAM-STREET. 

May 20 
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pay one half, and country subscribers the 
whale, in advance, 
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GENUINE 
FRENCH-CREEK 
SENECA OIL. 


An excellent and afipfiroved medicine, 


OR the benefit of our fellow men, it is 

made known, that it may be used as an 

eacellent remedy in the following Diseases 
and Cases, viz. 

Ifevery morning fasting, about a tea spoon- 
ful is taken inwardly, it is an excellent reme- 
dy against the Consumption, provided it is 
not of an old standing, and proper diet is 
observed at the same time. ifitis taken 
now ang then, it strengthens the stom 
and breast, causes an easy respiration, 
strengthens, in general, the whole body, a 
preserves health, causing a good appetite to 
eat. 

If this Spring Oil is appli¢d outwardly, it 
becomes in particular a very fine remedy 
against Rheumatism, and pain in the limbs, 
in Sprains, Dislocations, -arious kinds of 
Swellings, and the like ; in those cases it 
must be well rubbed into the parts affected 
before the fire’ ‘The Indians are accustomed, 
in violent Head-Aches, to annoint their tem- 
ples with it, that they may find relief. Upon 
the whole, this Oil is of so great esteem 
among the Indians in those parts, that theg 
use it in all disorders above mentioned. 

Sold by 
HULL & BOWNE, 
DruGGists, 


May 13, (Sm) No. 146 Pearl-street. 





Piano Fortes. 
THOMAS WESTERN & SON 


Manufacture the Improved Patent, Upright, 
Grand Square Piano Forte, at No. 104 
Water- t, a few doers south west of the 
Tontine Coffee-House. 


They respectfully solicit the attention of 
their friends and the public, to favour t 
establishment with their commands. No 
exertion will be wanting to render entire 
satisfaction to their employers. They have 
on hand and are constantly finishing Piano 
Fortes in a handsome style. Being made 
from the best materials and workmanship, 
they are warranted to be of the first quality- 
They keep those that remain inAhis city, one 
year in tune. They will also attend to har- 
monize, tune, and repair Organs and Piano 
Fortes, inthe most correct and perfect man- 
ner, on the shortest notice and most reasdn- 
able terms. 

A Second Hand Piano Forte and Barrel 
Organ for sale cheap, 
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